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after a certain observation of the world, to divide
one's amazement pretty equally between the
literary voluptuary or over-fastidious collegian,
on the one hand, who is so impressed by the size
of his subject that he never does more than
collect material and make notes, and the pre-
sumptuous politician, on the other hand, who
thinks that he can write a history or settle the
issues of philosophy and theology in odd half-
hours. The one is so enfeebled in will and
literary energy after his mginti annorwn luciibm-
tiones; the other is so accustomed to be content
with the hurry, the unfinishedness, the rough-
and-ready methods of practical affairs, and they
both in different ways measure the worth and
seriousness of literature so wrongly in relation to
the rest of human interests.

The relations between Lord Brougham and
Mr. Napier naturally suggest a good many reflec-
tions on the vexed question of the comparative
advantages of the old and the new theory of
a periodical. The new theory is that a periodical
should not be an organ but an open pulpit,
and that each writer should sign his name.
Without disrespect to ably conducted and eminent